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VI. 

THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE. 



In a previous paper we have given a rapid glance at the relation 
of modern Italian to ancient Latin. In further illustration of this 
suhject we now propose to consider what was the probable pronun- 
ciation of the ancients, as far as it is indicated in their literature. 
This question has been much mooted of late, and deserves careful 
consideration. Hitherto each nation has assumed the right to pro- 
nounce Latin according to the rules and intonations of its own 
language. This, however, is as preposterous as if we were to insist 
on pronouncing French or Italian as if it were English. In Ger- 
many, Latin becomes German ; in France, French ; in England, 
English. Of all these, certainly the worst and the least defensible, 
at least so far as the vowels are concerned, is the English pronun- 
ciation ; and probably the worst, so far as the consonants are con- 
cerned, is the German. Of late a considerable interest has been 
aroused on this question, especially in England ; but it is to be 
regretted that, without apparently any very deep study of the sub- 
ject, England proposes to follow the lead of Germany and adopt 
her pronunciation. At a conference of the head masters of schools 
in England held in 1871, the system of Latin pronunciation preva- 
lent in England was declared to be unsatisfactory, and the Latin 
professors of Oxford and Cambridge were requested to draw up 
and issue a joint paper, to secure uniformity in any change con- 
templated. Complying with this request, a syllabus was drawn up 
and published by Mr. Edwin Palmer and Mr. H. A. J. Munro, rec- 
ommending an entire change of pronunciation ; and these changes 
we now propose to consider. 

First, as to the vowels. There can scarcely be a question that 
at present all of these are pronounced incorrectly in English. 
Though we have all the vowel sounds, yet each vowel or character 
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is differently sounded from that of any other nation. Our flat a is 
the Italian e ; our e is their i ; our o is different from their o ; our 
i is not a vowel at all, but a diphthong, with the double sound of a 
broad and e ; our u (when not pronounced as oo) is also a diph- 
thong, or combination of e and oo. 

The first rule given in this Oxford and Cambridge syllabus is 
that " a " should be pronounced " as the accentuated Italian a, as in 
the middle a of amata, or as the a of father ; & as the unaccen- 
tuated Italian a, that is, as the first and last a of amata. It is not 
easy to represent this sound in English ; we know nothing better 
than the first a in away, apart, aha." 

Now, with all due deference be it said, there is no such sound 
of a in Italian as in the initial letter away or apart ; a has always 
the same sound as in father, and never the light, flying sound of 
the first a in away. This is one of the mistakes by which an 
Englishman is always recognized in speaking Italian. The three a's 
in amata have all the same sound. The only difference is, that 
there is the stress or accent on the second. 

The third rule is : "I as accentuated Italian i, as the first i of 
timidi, or the i of machine ; I as unaccentuated Italian i, i. e., as 
the last two i'a of timidi, or the i of pity.'''' Again we have to 
make the same comment. The three i'a in timidi are precisely 
alike in Italian, and there is no such sound as the light i in pity, as 
any one may prove by asking an Italian to pronounce this word. 
He always says eat for it, and peety ior pity, in speaking Eengleesh. 

The pronunciation of o is correctly given in the syllabus accord- 
ing to Italian. The pronunciation of u is given thus : "tias ac- 
centuated Italian u, as the first u in tumulo, the second of tumulto, 
or as u in rule or lure ; ii, as unaccentuated Italian u, as the second 
u in tumulo, the first in tumulto, the w of fruition." To this we 
have to observe that the u in Italian is always like our oo in moon. 
The two w's in tumulo have exactly the same sound. 

These are, however, but slight differences, about which little 
need be said. The rules are, if not absolutely accurate, sufficiently 
so to serve all common purposes. Where we must differ more seri- 
ously and decidedly is in respect to the proposed pronunciation to 
be given to certain consonants, and these we shall discuss more at 
length. For the most part, although in the preliminary remarks it 
is admitted that the Italian pronunciation is probably the most 
proximate to that of the ancients, in point of fact the German rule 
is followed, and especially in the g, the c, and the v. 
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As far as scholarship is concerned, there can be no question that 
great deference is due to the erudition and critical acumen of the 
Germans. They are eminent as philologists, and in their commen- 
taries and criticism they stand in the highest rank. The debt we 
owe them for their laborious and discriminating elucidations of the 
text of ancient authors is very great. But in their pronunciation 
of foreign languages the Germans are singularly inapt and without 
discrimination. In their utterance they confuse, confound, and 
mispronounce more than half the consonants, seeming incapable of 
distinguishing between them to an extent which is found in no 
other nation. It is this defect of ear and utterance which renders 
them very unsafe guides in matters of pronunciation. So remark- 
able is this peculiarity, that one has only to confound and mispro- 
nounce the consonants of any language in order to imitate the utter- 
ance of a German. The Germans unconsciously transpose, without 
apparently recognizing any real difference, b with p, d with t and 
th, g with c and qu, j with ch and g, f with v, s with z. You have 
only to dransboze dese ledders, ant you have de sbeech of a Chair- 
man — in garigachure. This is equally the case in their pronuncia- 
tion of Italian, French, and Spanish. It is rare to find a German 
who can distinctly say the simple words, "Bon jour, madame," 
without changing three of the consonants — Pon chour, matame. 
The pronunciation of Latin by the Germans was formerly consid- 
ered barbarous, as will plainly appear from the following accredited 
fragment of history : In 1482 ambassadors from the Pope were 
sent to Germany, to whom the Chancellor of the University of 
Tubingen was deputed to return answer. But his pronunciation 
was so barbarous as to be nearly unintelligible, and the duty was 
thereupon transferred to Reuchlin, on the ground that he could at 
least make himself understood, and had a " sonum pronuntiationis 
minus horridum." And in the sixteenth century, at Wurtemberg, 
regulations were issued ordering that those whose German mouths 
could not pronounce all the letters were not to be immediately 
beaten or dragged by the hair ! 

The pronunciation of Latin by the Italians, though it is prob- 
ably incorrect in some particulars, would certainly seem to afford 
the best general rule to follow. Indeed, it would be difficult to find 
any satisfactory reason to support a contrary opinion. They are 
the descendants of the ancient Romans — with much intermixture of 
foreign blood, undoubtedly, but still the nearest in line of all na- 
tions. The language has varied, grown, developed, and assumed 
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new forms ; but it has probably changed less in their mouths than 
in that of foreigners, of whatever clime and speech. It has been 
the constant utterance, even in its original form, in the Church, 
from the earliest days of Christianity. It has been employed con- 
stantly, as not only a written but a spoken language. Until 1870 
it was the documentary language employed in the highest court of 
law in Rome ; it still continues to be used in papal allocutions, and 
it was the recognized cosmopolitan language adopted by all bish- 
ops and representatives of the Church in the late Council. It has, 
therefore, a continuous line of living descent from the ancient days. 
Though in some respects, of which we shall have occasion to speak 
later, there appears to be strong ground to dispute their pronuncia- 
tion, yet in general it would seem to approximate more closely to 
that of the ancients than that of any other people. 

In the pronunciation of c, g, and v, the Italians differ entirely 
from the Germans. Before e and i, the c is pronounced by the 
Italians as our ch in church or chest, but by the Germans as k ; and 
it is this latter pronunciation which is recommended by the syllabus 
of Cambridge and Oxford. They say, " C always as K; in Cicero, 
facies, as well as Cacus." 

In like manner, the Italians make the g soft before e and i, and 
hard before a and o, just as we do generally in English, as in gen- 
eration, ginger, gallant, got. The Germans make it invariably 
hard, and the syllabus recommends this pronunciation : " G always 
as g in get, in gero, gingiva, gyrus, as well as gaudeo" 

We cannot for various reasons think there is any sufficient war- 
rant for such a statement. In the first place, the letter G is con- 
stantly found in old inscriptions, in Greek and Latin, as represeuting 
the letter S or 2, which would have been quite unnecessary and 
misleading if it had the sound of the Greek kappa, or our K. Thus, 
to mention one of a thousand instances, the name of Sardanapalus 
is inscribed on a statue in the Vatican as CAPb.ANAO.ALOG. 
This would rather seem to indicate that the G was sounded like S. 
But there are other facts and words which more plainly point to 
the probability that the modern Italian pronunciation of c soft, be- 
fore e and i, as in chest, conforms to that of the ancients. In many 
words t was used interchangeably with c before e and i, showing 
that the pronunciation of these letters in such positions must have 
been the same, or nearly the same, and therefore that c could not 
have been pronounced as k. Thus, solatium, convitium, suspitio, 
tribunitius, nuntius, conditio, among others, are- often spelled sola- 
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cium, convicium, suspicio, tribunicius, nuncius, condicio. A still 
stronger evidence of this is to be found in the ancient names of 
persons. There would seem to be no safer method of determining 
the ancient pronunciation of letters than by a recurrence to the 
proper names in which they are to be found. Names alter little, if 
at all, for centuries. They are in constant use, and handed down in 
hundreds and thousands of families from one to another generation. 
The sound is constantly on the tongue and on the ear, and is subject 
naturally to less variation than in any other words. The first mis- 
pronunciation of it would be saluted with laughter. Even were the 
spelling lost, the pronunciation would remain. Now, among the 
ancient names c is constantly used interchangeably with t, show- 
ing that these two letters were in such cases nearly, if not exactly, 
equivalents in sound. Thus, among others, Marcia is sometimes 
spelled Martia ; Mucius, Mutius ; Neratius, Neracius ; Portia, Por- 
cia. The c must, therefore, have had the soft Italian sound. Again, 
such names as Celsus, Caesar, Decius, Cincinnatus, Caecilia, Mar- 
cellus, Lucius, Lucia, Lucilla, Marcia, and many others of the same 
character, have always been in use in Italy. Is it possible to believe 
that the present pronunciation of these names in Italy, which have 
been in constant familiar use in hundreds of families for twenty cen- 
turies at least, is entirely false ? "When did it suffer this change ? 
Why was it altered ? The syllabus would have us pronounce Cicero, 
Kikero. But the name of Cicero has always been a living name, 
familiar to every ear in Italy, and no one there ever heard it pro- 
nounced Kikero. It is alleged, as an argument in favor of this pro- 
nunciation, that it was spelled with the kappa, Kiitepuv, when written 
in Greek. But, supposing it were pronounced by the ancient Ro- 
mans, as by the moderns, Chichero, how were the Greeks with their 
alphabet to represent this sound ? They had no letter with which 
to spell it nearer than kappa. The chi was a deep guttural, the 
kappa was the soft k ; they had no other letter, and they took the 
one nearest to it. And, still more, do we know what was the exact 
sound of the Greek kappa ? The same reasons also apply to the 
Greek spelling of all similar names, such as Caesar and Celsus. In 
fact, when we find Caius spelled Taiog, one is tempted to ask why 
the T is here used instead of the kappa, if the kappa had the sound 
we suppose of our own k ? 

In like manner, in all ancient names of persons and places in 
which g occurs before e and i, it is pronounced soft by the Ital- 
ians, and this affords one of the strongest proofs that it was so pro- 
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nounced by the Latins. As examples of this, among many others, 
may he cited Virginia, Virginio, Girgente, Egisto, Virgilio, Eugenio, 
Gemma, and Gelasio. Not only the Italians give this soft sound, 
which still adheres to these words even in English, but there is not 
one of the Romance nations by whom it is pronounced hard. The 
Spaniards aspirate it, and between French and Italians there is but 
a shade of difference, it being softer in French, and having a slight 
sound of the z. No one pronounces it hard, like g in English get. 
Again, not only in names, but in almost if not all other words of 
Latin derivation, in which g precedes e and i, it has the same soft 
pronunciation. Gentilis is gentil in French, gentle in English, and 
gentile in Italian. So also genius, gemma, generatio, germen, ges- 
tatio, may be adduced. But it is useless to multiply examples ; they 
will occur to every one. Is it in any way probable that all the Ro- 
mance nations, whose languages are derived from the Latin, are 
utterly wrong in their pronunciation, and that the Germans (or the 
Ghermans, if they are right in the sound of the g) have preserved 
its true pronunciation ? 

Let us go further. Undoubtedly in ancient inscriptions we find 
the g and the c before e and i used indifferently. A clear proof 
of this is to be found in the inscription of Duilius, a. tr. c. 493, at 
Rome. This was engraved on the base of the Columna Rostrata, 
raised to celebrate the first naval victory over the Carthaginians, 
and which was struck down by lightning between the second and 
third Punic wars, and remained buried in the ruins of Rome until 
it was unearthed in 1565 near the Capitol. Though considerably 
defaced in parts, it was legible, and has been carefully restored by 
learned hands. It is as follows : 

" C. Duilios. M. F. M. N. Consol advorsum Poenos en Siceliad Secestanos 
socios Rom. obsidioned craved exemed, leciones refecet, dumque Poeni 
maximosque macistratos lecionumque duceis ex novem castreis exfociont, 
Macelam opidom oppucnandod cepet, enque eodem macistratod bene rem 
navebos marid consol primos ceset. Soeios clasesque navales primos 
ornavet paravetque, cumque eis navebos claseis poenicas omnes et max- 
sumas copias cartaciniensis praesented sumo dictatored olorom in altod 
marid pugnad vicet, XXXque navis eepet cum socieis septem milibos, 
quinremosque triremosque naves XIV merset, tone aurom captom numei 
^^DC . . . pondod. Arcentom captom praeda numei ccclooo* Pon- 
dod crave captom aes ccclooo, ccclooo, ccelooo, ccclooo, ccclooo, ccclooo, 
ccclooo, ccclooo, ccclooo, ccclooo, ccclooo, ccclooo, ccclooo, ccclooo, 
ccclooo, ccclooo, ccclooo, ccclooo, ccclooo. Is quoque navaled praedad 
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poplom rom. deitavet atque Oartaciniensis incenuos duxet triumpod cum 
XXX rostreis clasis oartaciniensis captai. Quorum erco S. P. Q. R. eei 
p. (posuet)." * 

Here we have the g and the o used interchangeably, showing 
that they had nearly the same sound before i. Either both were 
hard or both were soft. If both were hard, th v en the Italians, as 
well as the French and Spaniards, are entirely wrong in their pro- 
nunciation of both letters, and the same incorrectness is to be found 
in most of the English words derived from the Latin in the use of 
the g. In fact, all the world is wrong except the Germans. Is it, 
however, probable that all these nations should wrongly pronounce 
all the Latin words which still exist unchanged in their languages 
in which either c or g precedes e and i ; and that the Church, carry- 
ing on daily and continuously its functions and offices in Latin for 
eighteen centuries, should have assumed a totally new and false 
pronunciation ? 

If this be the case, what is to be made of the observation of 
Quintilian, " Cum G ac similitier G non valuerunt in T ac D, mol- 
liuntur ; ne illas quidem circa S literam delitias [which, be it ob- 
served, he spells delitias] hie magister feret " (Inst., lib. i., cap. 11) ? 
What are we to say of this word gingiber, which was also spelled 
zinziber — our English ginger ? There can be no doubt that the z 
was soft, at least if we can trust Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
Fabius. Again, the Latins sometimes put D for G, showing that 
it was soft. Were the Germans ever called the Ghermans ? Why, 
too, was it ever necessary to spell the Greek chi with eh, if C had 
the same hard sound ? Why Cherubini, and Chiragra, and Cheli- 
donia, and Chiromantis, and Chelae, and others ? How, too, are 
we to pronounce words in which e follows x, as excire, excipio, 
excerpo, exceptio, etc. ? If the c is soft, it is easily elided ; if hard, 
this would scarcely be possible. So again, how are we to explain 
the fact that such names as Valentia and Sulpitia are written Va- 
lencia and Sulpicia ; and conditio and solatium appear as condicio 
and solacium ? f Again, why spell pulcher with an h, if pulcer has 
the same sound ? 

There is still another clear indication that g had not the hard 

* Other examples are to be found in the royal edicts where g and c are used in- 
terchangeably, as having the same force. Thus, agnum is spelled acnum ; agrum, 
acrum, etc. 

f "Letters of Fronto and Marcus Aurelius, In Nepote Amisso," pp. 216, 217. 
vol. cxxviii. — iso. 266. 5 
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sound in all cases. According to Priscian, the Emperor Claudius, 
recognizing the imperfection of the Roman alphabet to express va- 
rious distinction of sounds, proposed to introduce three new letters 
or characters, one of which was called the anti-sigma, which was 
formed by reversing one c against another. This oe represented the 
function of the Greek psi, and all three letters were, in the opinion 
at least of Priscian and Quintilian, necessary. If, therefore, the 
sound of c formed any part of that of psi, it clearly could not have 
been hard like k* 

It would seem, therefore, all things considered, that there is not 
sufficient warrant to overthrow the present Italian pronunciation of 
c and g, as recommended in the Oxford and Cambridge syllabus. 
Nothing certainly is gained, variety is sacrificed, and there seems 
to be every probability that the traditional pronunciation is right. 
At all events, such is the universal pronunciation in the south of 
Europe. 

Again, when we consider the large number of pure Latin words 
still in constant use in Italy, without change, so many of which are 
names of things and materials in common use — words which have 
been constantly spoken at every turn — it is difficult, to say the least, 
to imagine that in all these the letter c has been vitally changed 
in its pronunciation by the Italians and direct descendants of the 

* Plutarch tells us, in his " Qusestiones Romans," that the letter g was unknown 
in Rome for five centuries, and was first introduced into use by the grammarian Spurius 
Carvilius, in the year 540 (about 213 b. a). Though this must be a mistake, as it ap- 
pears in the Duillian inscription of 494, and also in the epitaph of Scipio Barbatus, 
who was consul in 456, yet it is plain that it must have been of infrequent use, or he 
would not have made such a statement. In macistratus, Cartaciniensis, Leciones, 
exfociont, c and g were apparently equivalents in sound, as they would be if pro- 
nounced as the Italians now pronounce them, the difference being what in English lies 
between " chin " and " gin." Had they pronounced both these letters hard, they 
could easily have used the letter k (since they were misspelling these words), which 
was already in the alphabet, and appears in a bronze tablet in the Barberini Library 
at the date of the beginning of the fourth century of Rome — " sub sede kasioris." 

Again, in late excavations at Ostia the following inscription was found of the early 
Christian times : 

" Loc. Aphrodisias, cum deus permicerit, 
Cselius hie dormit, et Decria, quando deus 
Boluerit." 

From a passage in Ausonius it would even seem that e had more the sound of s than 
of k, for without this pronunciation the jest would be lost. Venus says of herself, 
"Nata salo, suscepta solo, patre edita ccelo." If the c be here pronounced as k, the 
play upon words is lost. So also cm, sew, sive, point to this pronunciation. 
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Romans. For instance, is it probable that such unchanged words 
as the following are all mispronounced now in Italy? — civitas 
(civita), cervello (cerebellum), celebre, cedo, celere, celare, cella, 
cenere, ciccus, cibus (cibo), cimex (cimice), circa, cippus (cippo), 
cinctura, cista, sacerdos. 

But to pass from these letters, let us now consider what author- 
ity there is for the recommendation in this syllabus that j as a con- 
sonant should be pronounced as in the English " y in yard." This 
undoubtedly is the present pronunciation in Italy, as in Germany, 
but there are manifestly many objections to its acceptance. In the 
ancient alphabet there was but one letter to represent two entirely 
distinct sounds in two cases : one was the V and the other the I, 
which were both consonants and vowels. It is this simple fact 
which has led to great confusion in distinguishing the two ; but, if 
the distinction be clearly kept in mind, there will be little difficulty. 
Of the sound of i as a vowel we have already spoken. I as a con- 
sonant would seem to have had exactly the pronunciation of the 
English,// and this is clearly indicated by the fact that, whenever 
a word ending in a consonant is followed by one beginning with j, 
the last syllable of the first word becomes long by position. Had j 
possessed the vowel sound of long i or y (which is simply a com- 
pound diphthong oo-'a-i when pronounced by its English name, and 
when sounded in a word has the value generally of the vowel i, as 
in billiard), there would in verse be an elision of a preceding vowel, 
or of the letter m. But this is never the case. Open Virgil's iEneid 
anywhere, and examples will be found of this. For instance, here 
is the elision of the vowel before i and not before j in the same 

line : 

Haud equidem pretio inductus pulchroque juvenco.* 
Pergamaque Iliacamque jugis hanc addidit arcem.f 

And here is the elision of m before i and not before J: 
Nunc etiam interpres divum Jove missus ab ipso4 

Or take such lines as these, and how can they be scanned if J is a 

vowel ? 

" Quern sequimur, quove ire jubes, ubi ponere sedes." § 
" Perge ; sequar. Turn sic excepit regia Juno." || 
" Cetera populea velatur fronde juventus." ^ 
" Mutata agnoscunt, excussaque pectore Juno est." * * 

* ^Eneid, v., 1. 399. f Id -> ""-, 1- 336. $ Id., iv., 1. 356. 

§ Id., ii., 1. 88. | Id., iv., 1. 134.- f Id., v., 1. 134. * * Id., v., 1. 679. 
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There is not a line to be found in the iEneid where the initial J 
of Jupiter or Juno, or of any word, is subject to an elision. t7"as a con- 
sonant was merely a variation of Di. Zeus, Qeog, Deus, as well as 
the Sanskrit Deva, derived probably from Djo, or Dyu, heaven, have 
all the same hard consonant sound, and this was never lost in Jupi- 
ter, the Divum Pater or Diespiter. In like manner we have Diovis, 
subsequently spelled Jovis, and Dianus, afterward spelled Janus, 
while Diana still retains its original form. Again, is j ever found 
alone or at the end of a word, and is it not always followed by a 
vowel ? Can it stand by itself ? Does it ever follow a consonant ? 

We have already stated that, in our opinion, the Italian pro- 
nunciation cannot be safely followed in all respects, and this is one 
of the exceptions to which we alluded. And the reason of this 
mispronunciation of j (as it seems to us) is very clear. Through 
all the illiterate ages, when the darkness of ignorance was over the 
land, the Italians retained the true pronunciation, but they knew 
not how to write or read. On the revival of letters, they began 
by respelling and rewriting according to their pronunciation ; 
and this spelling will give us the traditional pronunciation. Now, 
the extraordinary fact is, that there is not a single name, if there be 
a single Latin word, beginning with J, that is not written in Italian 
with gi, and sounded hard like the English/* The modern Italians 
in reading Latin pronounce j as if it were a vowel, but the true pro- 
nunciation evidently survives in their common speech ; and, as we 
have had occasion before to observe, in the pronunciation of names 
of persons it would be very difficult for any change of a vital char- 
acter to take place. When we find this rule of changing the j of 
the Latin into hard gi in Italian an invariable one, extending over 
hundreds of words, it is difficult not to believe that this was the 
real ancient pronunciation. Jesus also becomes Gesu in Italian, 
though in Latin it is read Iesus, probably because the Greek form 
was adopted in the Church after it was removed to the East. The 
mispronunciation oij in Latin is all the more intelligible, because 
the Italians have no single character representing the j in English, 
and in reading it this mistake is natural. In all such words as those 

* Thus among names Julius becomes Giulio ; Johannes, Giovanni ; Julianus, Giu- 
liano ; Josephus, Giuseppe ; Juno, Giunone ; Jupiter or Jovis, Giove ; Jason, Giasone ; 
Jeremias, Geremia ; and so on. Take also all such common words, among hundreds 
of others, as judex, giudice ; jurare, giurare ; Justus, giusto ; jam, gia ; juvenis, gio- 
vane ; juvarc, giovare ; jugum, giogo ; and so on. Invariably they have the hard 
sound of the consonant. 
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spoken of in the syllabus compounded of ai, ei, oi, or ui, such as 
Graius, maior, Troia, eius, Pompeius, cujus, Seianus, the only ques- 
tion is whether the i is a vowel or a consonant. If it be a vowel, 
the Italian gives the true sound, which is precisely similar to our y. 
But in all these words is the i a vowel ? Major is in Italian maggi- 
ore, hard and consonantal. In Troja and Sejanus, it is far from 
clear that the J was not similarly sounded ; at all events, Sejanus is 
still a common name in Italy, and is pronounced hard. In the 
palimpsest of Cicero's orations edited by Amadeus Peyron, one 
word at least occurs showing plainly the pronunciation of J, and 
proving that it was not a long i. This is justitiam, which is spelled 
diiustitiam. 

We now come to what seems a still more serious innovation 
upon all accredited forms of utterance, and which is in vogue solely, 
as far as we are aware, among the Germans ; and this is in the pro- 
nunciation of the consonant v. The syllabus says, "As to con- 
sonant u, or v, we believe that its sound was as near as possible to 
that of the vowel u ; that is, like the ou of the French oui, not 
differing much, therefore, from English w. But, as there is great 
diversity of opinion on this point, we propose to leave it an open 
question whether it shall be pronounced in this way or as the Eng- 
lish and Italian v." The Germans pronounce it as if it were simply 
u or w. Thus they say (to express the sound in English) Waynee, 
weedee, weekee, for Veni, vidi, vici. Against this pronunciation 
we must enter the most positive and absolute protest. 

The confusion which has arisen in regard to the pronunciation 
of this letter is simply due to the fact that the Romans had only 
one character to express two totally different sounds, that of the 
vowel u or oo, and that of the consonant v. If this letter v be al- 
ways pronounced as w, which is simply the Italian u, it instantly 
ceases to be a consonant at all, and we must admit that there was 
no consonant v in Latin. It cannot be too strongly insisted that w 
in English is only the Italian vowel u, pronounced oo ; our English 
u is a diphthong, eoo. Well is simply uell (ooett) ; wait is uait (or 
ooait) ; Washington is Uashington or Washington • and so on. 
Now, if any fact on earth is clear, it is that the Romans had a con- 
sonant v, as distinguished from u. It is useless to multiply quota- 
tions from ancient grammarians to establish this point ; one or two 
will suffice. Quintilian expressly states (lib. 1, cap. iv.) that " all 
grammarians admit that certain necessary letters are wanting in 
the Roman alphabet, not only in writing Greek, but also in writing 
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Latin — as for instance in these words, servus and vulgus. Not only 
the iEolic digamma is wanting for the consonant, but also the char- 
acter to distinguish the peculiar sound of the second vowel u, which 
was something between u and V Priscian (cap. De Num. Liter.) 
says, " V standing as a consonant had in all words the same force 
as the iEolic digamma, that is, vau, from which it is derived, as 
Varro and Didymus, who gave it that name, expressly assert." It 
was to supply this deficiency that the Emperor Claudius reintro- 
duced into Latin the sign of the old ^Eolic digamma, or inverted 
F, thus,^, to represent the consonant v, which has so close a re- 
semblance to our/" in sound that the Germans constantly confound 
them together in their speech. Quintilian, in his first book (cap. 
vii.), alluding again to the deficiency of the Roman alphabet, says 
that ceruum and senium are by some written ceruom, seruom, in 
order to prevent a confusion between the consonant u and the vowel 
u, and that later writers use a double v for the same purpose ; and 
he adds, " Not uselessly did Claudius introduce for this purpose the 
letter^" ("Nee inutiliter Claudius ad hos usus^ literam adjece- 
rat.") This innovation, however, did not come into general prac- 
tice, and soon fell into disuse ; but it is to be seen in the inscrip- 
tions of his time, where it indicates our v, as in OCTAgIA, 
AMPLIA&IT, TERMINAgIT, DJtfl, for Octavia, ampliavit, 
terminavit, and Divi. 

"What was the sound of the iEolic digamma of the ancient 
Greeks is a matter of dispute, into which we have no space here to 
enter ; suffice it to say that the modern Greeks give to the v, as in 
avrbg, the sound of our v. If it had the simple sound of the vowel 
u, there would seem to have been no reason for reducing it into 
Latin, to distinguish v from u, as it would have served no purpose. 

That the Latin consonant v was not represented in sound by the 
vowel v of the Greeks is clear, from the fact that the latter employed 
(3 constantly to represent it, having lost the iEolic digamma, £. 
Thus — Severus, Varro, Valentius, Venusia, and Valerius, for in- 
stance, were spelled 2ej3?7/}oc, Bappuv, BaXevria, and so on, showing 
that the v had not the vowel sound in such words.* 

* In the Ambrosian Library at Milan, cod. 82, is a MS., attributed by Cardinal 
Mai to Quintus Aurelius Symmachus ; and though this is doubted by Amadcus Pey- 
ron, in whose collection of codices the fragment is given, there is every probability 
that it is at least as old as the sixth century. In this MS. b and v are constantly 
written interchangeably : thus, laboribus is spelled lavoribw ; eivica, cibica ; vetustas, 
letustas ; volatas, bolatas ; revertitur, reberiitur ; absolvunt, absolbmit ; and debitorem t 
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Again, the Italians still retain the sound of our v in all names of 
persons and places which have come down from the ancients. As 
we have before observed, such words would be less subject to alter- 
ation than any others. Thus, Valeria, Virginia, Vittoria, Virgilia, 
Octavia, and Livia may be adduced as examples of the names of 
persons ; and Volterra, Venetia, Verona, Vesuvio, Velabro, among 
many others, as names of places. Is it possible that such names 
were pronounced Werona, Wenetia, Waleria, or, worse still, Liwia 
and Octawia (which are almost impossibly cacophonous) ? At all 
events, we cannot recall a single name of a person or place in which 
v has the sound of u in Italian, whether occurring in the beginning 
or the middle of the word. On the contrary, there are a number of 
words beginning with u which, in various parts of Italy, still retain 
the sound of our v ; as, for instance, uomo, which is sometimes pro- 
nounced vomo.* 

The story told by Cicero, in his " De Divinatione," has been by 
some thought to show that the v was pronounced as u. When Mar- 
cus Crassus carried his army to Brundisium, a hawker of Caunean 
figs cried out, " Cauneas," which some interpreted as a bad omen, as 
he seemed to be saying " Cave ne eas," beware of going. But if the 
JEolic digamma was a v — if the Greeks are right in their modern 
pronunciation — then the hawker very nearly said, " Cave ne eas," as 
the Italians would pronounce it. 

The Germans themselves, who claim that the consonant v of the 
ancient Latins was sounded like w, in their own language, singularly 

devitorem. (" Martii Tullii Ciceronis Orationum Frag, inedita ex Membranis Palimp- 
sestis," by Amadeua Peyron, p. 183.) 

Peyron says that in the codices of the tenth century b and v are interchanged in 
more than a thousand instances, and this is also the case with e and i. 

The lines of Terentius Maurus give additional weight to this view. He says : 

" Graeca diphthongus ou Uteris nostris vacat, 
Sola vocalis quod v complet hunc satis sonum." 

Here, of course, he refers to the vowel v or u, and not to the consonant v. 

* Again, compare in Latin such words as fatidicus, fatum, fatuus, votes, vaticinus, 
which are also written vaiidicm, etc. — all derived from fatus — and it is clear that between 
the sound of the / and the v there wa9 but a slight distinction. Still further, if v had 
only the sound of 11, what was the object of writing uva, or uvesco, or uvea ? It was 
simply superfluous. Or how would it be possible to pronounce uvula ? In the letters 
of Marcus Aurelius to Fronto we also find fribola for frivola (lib. ii., lib. vi.), and civo 
for cibo (" De Eloquentia ") ; and in Fronto, vibo for vivo (lib. i., lib. viii.) ; and Isi- 
dorus, speaking of the habit of writing thus, says, " Birtus, boluntas, bita et his similia, 
quae Afri scribendo vitiant omnino rejicienda sunt, et non per b sed per v scribenda." 
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enough, generally pronounce the w like our v, though they never 
seem accurately to distinguish between them. Vossius says : " V 
efferebant ut Germani duplex w ; nempe pronunciabant winum, 
wallum, widua, wacillare, unde nostrum wijn, wall, widuwe, wag- 
gelen," etc. ; but the fact is that, instead of pronouncing these words 
with a w, and saying, as we do, wine and widow, they commonly 
pronounce Wein, Vine ; Witwe, Vitve ; Was, Vas ; Wilhelm, Vil- 
helm ; though there is a sort of burr of w in some provinces, and in 
others almost a clear w. Their principles and their practice are, 
therefore, a little at variance. 

It also seems that, so far from the Latins and Italians accepting 
the sound of the w in German names, they changed it into gu, and 
the name Wilhelm, for instance, becomes Guilelmus ; Walter, Gual- 
terus ; which they certainly would never have done had the sound 
been represented by the v. 

As to the qu, it would also seem probable that, in some cases at 
least, it had the sound of 7c or hard c, since we find in many words 
the c used for the qu, as in quotidie, cotidie ; quum, cum ; loquutus, 
locutus ; quur, cur ; and others. In the letters of Fronto and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, according to the palimpsest MS. discovered by Cardinal 
Mai, this peculiarity constantly appears, and even cur is spelled qur. 
How far this went it is impossible to determine, but it is even pos- 
sible that, after all, the Italian, French, and Spanish chi and qui may 
represent in sound the Latin qui. This, at least, would seem to be 
indicated by the double pun of Cicero, who, being requested to give 
his vote for the son of a cook, answered, "Ego quoque tibi jure 
f avebo," punning on the word quoque, as well as jure. 

Time and space will only allow us to speak briefly of the letter 
*, which, we are told in the syllabus, in the beginning and end of 
words, and at the beginning of syllables and before consonants, is 
always sharp (as the s in sin) in Italian, and should be so in Latin. 
This, certainly, is not always the case in Italian. It not uncom- 
monly has the sound of z, as in deserto, which is pronounced dezerto, 
or misura, which is mezura. 

But, more than even in the sound of the letters, it is to be feared 
that in accents our English pronunciation is entirely wrong. We 
almost always throw the accent backward instead of forward, and 
probably are as wrong in so doing as if we should pronounce French 
in like manner. Indeed, this is precisely the vice to which all Eng- 
lish are prone in speaking French. Our ordinary accent of Latin 
words conveys no correct notion of their quantity. It is almost 
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impossible in our spoken Latin to distinguish a spondee from a 
trochee or an iambus, and it is only when we scan a verse that we 
accentuate the words according to their real quantity and rhythm. 
But, after all, is it possible that the Romans did not clearly express 
the rhythm of their verses in reading or declaiming them, or /that 
the accent of words in verse was totally different in reading from 
what it was in speaking ? Did not the poet follow the real accent 
and quantity of the word as spoken ? Is it credible that in speaking 
they threw the accent backward, and said, for instance, Dulces 
moriens reminiscitur Argos, and in reading threw the accent for- 
ward and said, Dulces moriens Argos ? We have laid down elabo- 
rate rules and classifications to indicate the quantity of words, which 
when spoken ordinarily are totally different in quantity and accent ; 
so that our pronunciation gives us no real clew to the quantity of 
any word, to enable us to distinguish a spondee from an iambus or 
a trochee. Is there any living language in which so extraordinary 
a peculiarity occurs ? Is any nation forced to consult dictionaries, 
and encumber its memory with rules of prosody varying from those 
of common speech, in order to write verse in its own language ? 
Yet this is precisely what we are forced to do in Latin, and this of 
itself would be sufficient to prove that our pronunciation is false. 

(lb be continued,) 



